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ABSTRACT 



Empirical studies in the migration literature have shown that 
migration enclaves (networks) negatively affect the language proficiency of 
migrants. These studies, however, ignore the choice of location as a function 
of language skills. Using data on Mexican migration to the United States, 
this- paper examines the location choice of migrants and connects the location 
decision with their language proficiency. It estimates a conditional logit 
model using data on Mexican-U.S. migration collected by the Mexican Migration 
Project. Data are based on an ethno-survey approach. Interviews are generally 
conducted from December to January, when sojourner U.S. migrants often return 
to Mexico. These interviews are supplemented with surveys of migrants located 
in the United States. Results show that Mexican migrants with good English 
proficiency will choose, on average, to migrate to destinations with smaller 
ethnic enclaves as their English language proficiency improves, while Mexican 
migrants with poor English proficiency will choose locations that have large 
enclaves (since as the size of the enclave increases, the need for using 
English decreases). Two appendixes contain a data description and an 
econometric model . (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education.) 
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This Discussion Paper is issued within the framework of IZA's research area Mobility and 
Flexibility of Labor. Any opinions expressed here are those of the author(s) and not those of 
the institute. Research disseminated by IZA may include views on policy, but the institute 
itself takes no institutional policy positions. 

The Institute for the Study of Labor (IZA) in Bonn is a local and virtual international research 
center and a place of communication between science, politics and business. IZA is an 
independent, nonprofit limited liability company (Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung) 
supported by the Deutsche Post AG. The center is associated with the University of Bonn 
and offers a stimulating research environment through its research networks, research 
support, and visitors and doctoral programs. IZA engages in (i) original and internationally 
competitive research in all fields of labor economics, (ii) development of policy concepts, and 
(iii) dissemination of research results and concepts to the interested public. The current 
research program deals with (1) mobility and flexibility of labor, (2) internationalization of 
labor markets, (3) welfare state and labor market, (4) labor markets in transition countries, (5) 
the future of labor, (6) evaluation of labor market policies and projects and (7) general labor 
economics. 



IZA Discussion Papers often represent preliminary work and are circulated to encourage 
discussion. Citation of such a paper should account for its provisional character. A revised 
version may be available on the IZA website (www.iza.org) or directly from the author. 
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ABSTRACT 

Enclaves, Language and the Location Choice of Migrants* 

Empirical studies in the migration literature have shown that migration enclaves (networks) 
negatively affect the language proficiency of migrants. These studies, however, ignore the 
choice of location as a function of language skills. Using data on Mexican migration to the 
US, we show that migrants choose smaller networks as their English language proficiency 
improves. 
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’ We thank Julie Phillips for helping us with the data and Robert Stuart for helpful discussions. 
This paper was partly written while Gil Epstein and Ira Gang were visiting IZA, Bonn. 



l. Introduction 

Several papers investigate the determinants of immigrant location choice in the United States. 
Bartel (1989), Jaeger (2000) and Bauer, Epstein and Gang (2002), for example, find that 
immigrants tend to locate in cities with high concentrations of ethnically similar immigrants. 
Based on data from the NLSY, Borjas (1998) shows that there exist strong ethnic externalities 
within and across ethnic goods. His results indicate that income and human capital affect the 
extent of ethnic segregation in the neighborhood chosen by a household. However, the literature 
overlooks the effect of the immigrants’ language proficiency on the location decision. 
Investigating the relationship between the location choice of a migrant from Mexico and his 
English language proficiency using data from the Mexican Migration Project, this paper aims to 
close this void. 

Another line of literature analyzes the effect of enclaves on immigrants’ educational 
attainment, language proficiency and labor market outcomes. Numerous empirical studies such 
as, among others, Borjas (1995) and Gang and Zimmermann (2000) have shown that ethnic 
neighborhoods have detrimental effects on the educational attainment of migrants. Chiswick and 
Miller (2002), using 1990 U.S. Census data on adult male immigrants from non-English speaking 
countries, show that linguistic concentrations (enclaves) reduce an immigrant’s own English 
language skills. Moreover, immigrants’ earnings are lower the poorer their English language 
proficiency and the greater the linguistic concentration of their origin language in the area in 
which they live. The latter result is in line with those of earlier studies such as, for example, 
Chiswick and Miller (1995) and Dustmann and van Soest (2001), that predominantly find a 
positive correlation between the language skills of migrants and their earnings. Using the 1980 
U.S. Population Census, McManus (1990) shows, along the same lines, that large enclaves 
provide Spanish speakers better jobs for those lacking English language skills, lowering the 
returns to investing in English language proficiency. However, a well-recognized problem of 
these types of studies is the potential endogeneity of variables measuring ethnic networks in 
regressions of these variables on language skills, educational attainment and other labor market 
outcomes. 

This paper looks at the location choice of migrants and connects the location decision 
with their language proficiency. We show that Mexican migrants to the U.S. with good English 
proficiency will choose, on average, a location with a small enclave whereas those with poor 
English proficiency choose a location with a large enclave. 
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2. Data 

We study the location choice of Mexican migrants to the United States by estimating a 
conditional logit model (McFadden, 1984), using data on Mexican-U.S. migration collected by 
the Mexican Migration Project. 1 The data is based on an ethno-survey approach, which combines 
techniques of ethnographic fieldwork and representative survey sampling. Interviews are 
generally conducted from December to January when sojourner U.S. migrants often return to 
Mexico. These interviews are supplemented with surveys of migrants located in the United 
States. Massey and Zeteno (1999) show that the Mexican Migration Project data represents a 
good source of reasonably representative retrospective data on migration to the United States. 

A detailed description of the variables used in the analysis is given in Appendix A. The key 
variables are an indicator of the Mexican enclave in an U.S. location and three categories of the 
language proficiency of a migrant. Similar to other studies, the share of the total Mexican 
population in a particular U.S. community serves as a measure of the ethnic enclave. 2 The data 
set provides further information on the English language proficiency of a migrant for his most 
recent stay in the United States. For some migrants, this most recent migration experience is 
their first migration. We are thus able to analyze whether there are differences in network effects 
and language ability on the location choice of repeat versus first-time migrants. Our language 
proficiency variable is categorized into three levels: (a) does not speak nor understand English, 
(b) does not speak but understands some English and (c) speaks and understands English. 3 

In order to control for other factors that may affect location choice, the multivariate 
analysis includes several variables capturing the economic and social characteristics of receiving 
areas. 4 The total population in a U.S. area captures job opportunities and the general level of 



1 The Mexican Migration Project is a collaborative research project based at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the University of Guadalajara. See Massey, Goldring and Durand (1994), and Massey 
and Zenteno (1999) for descriptions of the data set. We use the MMP52 version of the data, which has 
information on individuals from more than 7000 households in 52 communities. In the data collection 
process, communities are selected based on their diversity in size, ethnic composition and economic 
development, not because they were known to contain U.S. migrants. Each year since 1987, two to five 
communities in these states are surveyed. Each community is surveyed only once. The data is made 
available to users at www.pop.upenn.edu/mexmig/. 

2 See Phillips and Massey (2000) for the construction of this variable. We thank Julie Phillips for making 
this variable available to us. 

3 In the original data there are five levels of language proficiency. We reduce these to three categories in 
order to have enough observations in each language group. 

4 Ideally, we would like to include wages. What we would need is average wages by U.S. locations, 
comparable to our data set locations, for every year in our data set. This is a rather impossible task. 
Hence, we employ other variables (total population, unemployment rate) as proxies for wage possibilities. 
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economic activity in a receiving location. We also include the unemployment rate in a U.S. 
location to take account of both job opportunities and potential wages. Following the literature, 
the probability of choosing a particular location is expected to decrease with the unemployment 
rate in a location (see the discussion in Jaeger (2000)). Migration costs have a direct effect on 
location choice. In particular for migrants with low income, as is the situation for most Mexican 
migrants, the cost of migrating may be an important issue in determining the location choice. In 
order to control for these costs we include road mileage from the migrant’s origin village in 
Mexico to the alternative U.S. locations. 

Table 1 presents a description of the data we use in our analysis. Our total sample 
consists of 2,161 individuals from 48 Mexican villages who migrated to 47 different locations in 
the U.S. We assume that each person has the possibility of going to each of these specific 47 
locations, but does not consider other locations. This generates 101,567 observations - each 
person may or may not go to each of the 47 locations. For 647 individuals the most recent U.S. 
migration experience was also their first trip to the U.S.; 1,514 individuals are repeat migrants. 
Migrants who could neither speak nor understand English dominate; they comprise 43% of all 
migrants, 57% of the first-time migrants but only 37% of the repeat migrants. The smallest group 
could not speak but understands at least some English. 32% of all migrants in our sample could 
speak and understand English. This fraction is relatively smaller among first-time migrants as 
compared to repeat migrants. Table 1 further indicates that Mexicans make up about 5.6% of the 
population of the U.S. locations in our sample. The network variable is slightly smaller for first- 
time migrants as compared to repeat migrants. 

3. Results 

Using conditional logit analysis, we estimate several specifications. Appendix B provides a more 
detailed description of the econometric approach. In Table 2, Column (1) we present our basic 
estimation, a quadratic specification of the Mexican population share in a particular U.S. 
community. The estimation results show that the effect of ethnic enclaves on the probability of 
choosing a U.S. community follows an inverted U-shaped pattern. Up to a population share of 
11%, increasing the Mexican population size increases the probability of migration to that 
destination. For a population share above 11% ethnic enclaves have a declining but still positive 
effect on the location choice; the effect becomes negative at 22%. Evaluated at the sample mean 
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